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Editorial 
REVIEWING PROFESSORIAL LECTURES 


IN THE TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM, :the professor generally 
has been accorded full authority without question, Ex- 
cept for such extreme practices as ridicule of a student's 
person or religion, he rarely has been challenged with 
any degree of seriousness. Even when he wasted valu- 
able time, he was not usually reprimanded, In conti- 
nental lecture halls. as is well known, the university 
professor was the only one who spoke. In accordance 
with established customs, the student was seen rather 
than heard. Questions were rare and critical reactions 
not even imaginable. 

Within this context, the action by /sis, the undergrad- 
uate journal at Oxford University, in publishing critical 
reviews of lectures by professors was most daring and 
courageous. But this original inspiration was not al- 
lowed to take root. The proctors, probably under orders 
of the vice-chancellor, laid down the law: cease and desist 
or else shut up shop. The reasoning behind the proctors’ 
decision was that the lectures were private and therefore 
immune to criticism by the press, even the student press. 
To write critically about such intimate matters was re- 
garded as an act of disrespect and disloyalty. 

There should be no sacred cows in higher education: 
no one, not even the professor, should be sheltered from 
critical reaction by students. If the students are wrong 
in the appraisal of the professor's teaching ability, the 
criticism should not be taken seriously, If they are right, 
then the professor should reconsider his teaching pro- 
cedures at once and make every effort to improve, There 
are too many faculty members today who are inadequate- 
ly prepared when they face their classes, who are in- 
articulate or monotonous in their presentation, who ig- 
nore or dismiss student questions, or who discourage 
student discussion, Perhaps an occasional review in a 
student publication might help some professors to see 
their work in a better light. 

Academic freedom is the right to disseminate knowl- 
edge and ideas in a conscientious manner. It also is an 
obligation to be as efficient, logical, interesting, and in- 
spiring as possible without any accompanying depression 
of intellectual standards. It does not confer upon the 
professor the privilege of poor presentation. There is no 
necessary correlation between good scholarship and bad 
teaching. 

WILLIAM W. BrICKMAN 


STATE AID TO PRIVATE COLLEGES 

THE PRESIDENT Of DePaul University told 40 college 
presidents on Feb. 3 that many private institutions of 
higher education will close their doors in Illinois unless 
they receive state aid in the form of scholarships, loans, 
and grants. Addressing his colleagues at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity during the 56th annual meeting of the Federation 
of Illinois Colleges, the Very Rev. Comerford J. O'Malley, 
C.M., regarded it as a “strange twist of logic to allocate 
tax dollars to foreign aid, to national, state and inter- 
state highways used by all the citizens without discrim- 
ination, to underdeveloped countries for cultural and 
educational purposes, and at the same time to restrict 
support for the education of college students in the 
private institutions of this or any other state, Within 
the next decade, it may well be that many of these 
schools will close their doors, Their loss will be of in- 
calculable dimensions for Illinois. 

He pointed out that enrollments in Illinois private 
institutions of higher learning have been declining dur- 
ing the past decade, In 1950, they accounted for 68.1% 
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of Illinois students, whereas in 1960 this percentage had 
dropped to 46.5, a decline of some 21%. 

Fr. O'Malley called attention to estimates that public 
higher education costs $930 a year—excluding capital ex- 
penditures and debt retirement—for each student. Refer- 
ring to the 1960 Illinois enrollment of 91,578 students 
in private colleges and universities, he argued that “these 
schools save the taxpayer in operating costs alone some 
$85 million. In view of this very substantial contribution 
to the welfare of Lllinois, is it unreasonable for us to 
request that the state legislature give serious considera- 
tion to an expansion of the state scholarship program 
and devise a realistic program of grants and loans fot 
the independent higher institutions of the common- 
wealth?” 


FEDERAL ACTION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THe AMERICAN CouNciL ON EDUCATION, speaking for 
more than 1,200 member institutions and organizations, 
offered on Feb. 11 “A Proposed Program of Federal Ac- 
tion to Strengthen Higher Education” that goes far be- 
yond present levels of Federal support. The three basic 
recommendations, in order of urgency and priorities, are: 

1. $350,000,000 annually in loans for dormitories; an 
average of $1,000,000,000 annually for loans and match- 
ing grants for classrooms, libraries, and laboratories. 

2. A broad expansion of fellowship programs unde 
the National Science Foundation and the National De- 
fense Education Act to increase the supply and improve 
the quality of college teachers. 

3. Greater assistance in removing financial barriers to 
higher education for qualified students, including con- 
tinuation and improvement of the loan program of the 
National Defense Education Act, plus a new program of 
scholarships starting with $25,000,000 the first year and 
the annual total rising to $100,000,000 in the fourth vear. 
These sums would provide a minimum of 25,000 new 
scholarships each year. 


FOUR-COURSE PLAN 


A MAJOR REVISION of the University of Rochester's 
undergraduate curriculum of the university’s River Cam- 
pus will go into effect in the fall of 1961, according to 
Provost Howard R. Anderson, The new plan—unofficially 
known as the “four-course schedule’—aims to broaden 
students’ opportunities for independent work and permit 
greater “study in depth” than is now possible. The result 
of a two-year study by the River Campus faculties, the 
move is the most sweeping revision in the university's 
undergraduate curriculum in recent years, 

Under the revised curriculum schedule, students en 
rolled in bachelor of arts programs will take four courses 
each semester instead of the customary five. Most lecture 
and _ discussion will meet for three 50-minute 
periods each week and will include the equivalent of a 
fourth weekly period made up of enriched independent 
study. 

The new curriculum structure also is expected to sim- 
plify the university’s method of computing undergraduate 
degree requirements, The complex “credit hour” system 
of computing degree requirements will be dropped and 
the basic unit of instruction will be the “course.” (A 
course is defined as a “coherent body of academic mate- 
rial requiring approximately 25 per cent of the student's 
working time during one term.’’) 

Each undergraduate course will be assigned four hours 
of credit. Candidates for the B.A. degree will be required 
to complete successfully a total of 32 courses during their 
four years. Requirements for B.S. candidates will range 
from 32 to 36 courses, depending on the individual pro 
gram. 


courses 


HIGHER ENGINEER INCOME 


ENGINEERS’ SALARY LEVELS five per cent per year 
between 1958 and 1960, according to a survey conducted 
by the Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers 
Joint Council. The over-all median annual salary now 


rose 
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stands at $9,600. The recent increase of five per cent may 
be compared with an average annual increase of 614% 
between the years 1953-58, In 1953, the first in this series 
of surveys found the median salary for engineers at 
$6,500. These findings cover 200,000 engineering grad- 
uates in industry, education, and government. 

Che report shows that engineers are a young 
group, with median age of about 32, based on a gradua- 
tion average age of 22. Salaries increase more during the 
early years of an engineer's career and begin to slow 
down at about 20 years of experience. Recently, this 
tendency has been less pronounced, 

There is a marked difference between engineering. sal- 
aries in industry, government, and education, with the 
highest level in industry, followed by education and 
government. Of particular note is the 14.39% increase in 
the total professional income of engineering teachers 
between 1958 and 1960, 

The Engineers Joint Council's report contains data on 
engineers’ salaries in 22 subdivisions of industry (164,657 
engineers), including separate curves for all-industry 
Ph.D, Sc.D, and M.S. graduates. Also covered are engineer- 
ing salaries in all levels of government (20,491 engineers), 
separated into Federal, state, and local categories, college 
teachers (over 5,000), technical institute teachers, and 
engineering societies. 

Earnings of engineers 
which was observed in 


also 


continued their upward trend 
the previous survey intervals, 
1953-56-58. The over-all median (for all graduates) was 
$6,500 in 1953, $7,750 in 1956, $8,750 in 1958 (about 
6.59 annually), and $9,600 in 1960 (up about five per 
cent annually). The latter represents an increase from 
mid-1958 to mid-1960, For this same two-year span, 
the Consumer Price Index rose 2.3% and the average 
gross weekly earnings for production (manufacturing) 
climbed close to 8.9%. 


ANNUAL EARNINGS (MEDIANS) OF ENGINEERS 

Years of 
Experience All 

1 $ 6,725 

8,100 

9,875 

11,000 

12,450 


A DROP IN FRESHMAN ATTRITION 


A “SIGNIFICANT” 50% prop in the number of first-year 
students required to withdraw for academic reasons was 
reported Feb. 19 by Dean Charles C. Cole, Jr., Lafayette 
College. Fourteen freshmen, or about three per cent of 
the class of 1964, failed to attain a satisfactory minimum 
average during the college’s first semester. Last year, 714% 
of the freshman class, or 40 students, were obliged to 
leave after their first semester for unsatisfactory academic 
progress. 

Cole credited the 
“the postponement of 


Government 
$ 6,275 
7 ATS 
8,750 
9,075 
10,650 


Education 
$ 5,375 
7,350 
9,100 © 
10,950 
12,575 


Industry 
$ 6,775 
8,200 
9,975 
11,250 
12,575 


freshman attrition to 
fraternity rushing to second se- 
mester and improved dormitory and dining facilities 
provided by a new commons-dormitory-student union 
that opened last fall.” Additional college counseling §ser- 
vices and increased care in the selection of applicants 
also helped to bring about lower freshman attrition. 


CONANT TO SURVEY TEACHER EDUCATION 

JAMEs B. Conant will undertake, beginning Sept. 1, 
1961, a two-year study of the education of teachers, ac 
cording to the Carnegie Corporation of New York City. 
Concerned with the education of teachers from kinder- 
garten through grade 12, the study will take Dr. Conant 
in the next academic year to the campuses of numerous 
colleges and universities in various parts of the nation. 
His report will be addressed in the first instance to the 
lay boards and faculties of teacher training institutions 
and will be available to the public. 

Dr. Conant’s decision was based largely upon the fact 
that some of the leaders in the field of teacher education 


decrease in 
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THE TEACHER AS A SCHOLAR 


From the Forthcoming Book, EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER 
By B. J. CHANDLER 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University 





[THE FOLLOWING ExceRPT from “Education and the 
Teacher” (416 pages, $5.00) is presented with the 
permission of—and copyright, 1961, by—Dodd, 
Mead & Company, Inc., which will publish the 
book in May. 











Ax INTEREST IN SCHOLARSHIP in a particular sub- 
ject field is one reason, often the primary one, 
for the choice of teaching as a career. The suc- 
cessful teacher continues to be a scholar through- 
out his life. The nature of teaching, the rapid 
expansion of knowledge in all fields, the respon- 
sibility of members of the profession for the 
search for truth—all combine to make high-qual- 
ity scholarship a characteristic of every profes- 
sional teacher. 

In addition, because the preservice preparation 
of teachers does not yet equal the periods of 
formal study required for other professions, it 
is necessary for deficiencies to be remedied 
through on-the-job study. As a result, more at- 
tention is given to in-service professional im- 
provement than is characteristic of any other 
field. The variety of activities planned and en- 
couraged for individual and group study of pro- 
fessional problems and the emphasis given to a 
wide range of incentives to stimulate participa- 
tion are distinguishing characteristics of the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Some of the ways in which individual teachers 
attempt to upgrade themselves professionally 
include independent professional study, grad- 
uate work, observation of other teachers, attend- 
ance at conventions and conferences, research 
and experimentation, travel for educational 
purposes, writing for professional journals, and 
self-appraisal. Teachers also join together in 
groups to carry on programs of professional im- 
provement. They work on curriculum improve- 
ment, special problems of instruction in a grade 
or field, study together new developments in 
their fields, and engage in general cultural 
studies. To facilitate joint study by teachers, a 
variety of types of activities have become popu- 
lar, ranging from committee work to workshops, 
preschool conferences, and regular teachers’ 
meetings. 

While it is true that successful practitioners in 
other professions must keep up-to-date with 
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new knowledge and techniques, and also have 
the obligation to lead the lives of educated per- 
sons and well-informed citizens, they do not 
match the enthusiasm of teachers for in-service 
study. Reasons for such differences are found 
not only in the limitations of the initial prep- 
aration which most teachers receive but also in 
the requirements of teaching itself. 

NECESSITY FOR 
CONTINUING SCHOLARSHIP 
Teachers must continue to be scholars for sev- 
eral basic reasons. First of all, by aptitude and 
inclination they are individuals with an insati- 
able appetite for new knowledge—they simply 
desire to know. Second, the knowledge which is 
the teacher's stock in trade is in a process of 
continuous expansion and verification, A com- 
mitment to teach is the choice to engage in life- 
long learning. In addition, the responsibilities, 
professional conditions, and opportunities of 
teachers make the pursuit of scholarship an 
easier mission than is the case in certain other 
fields, such as medicine and engineering. A 
further factor is the incentives provided teach- 
ers to live the life of students as a part of their 

work. 


The Desire to Know 

Teaching is essentially a process of transmitting 
knowledge and attitudes to others. The goal 
must ever be to discover truth and put it to 
work to the benefit of man and civilization. 
This commitment fosters a desire to know, to 
understand, to search for better insights and 
reliable facts. 

A process of selection operates. as individuals 
consider whether they will devote their lives to 
teaching. Those who have little appetite for 
learning beyond what is required will choose 
fields which require qualities other than good 
scholarship. On the other hand, those who en- 
joy study, who find a challenge in the search 
for ideas, concepts, principles, and new relation- 
ships will see in teaching an opportunity to ex- 
tend their inclinations. Not all who enter teach- 
ing, of course, are driven by a desire to know. 
Nor do all teachers retain their thirst for knowl- 
edge through the years of professional duty. 
Yet it must be recognized that motivation toward 
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self-improvement as a student is one of the char- 
acteristics of the good potential teacher. 

Che relationship between desire to know on 
the part of the teacher and ability to motivate 
students to learn has long been recognized. The 
individual who is himself curious, who finds in 
- intellectual activities stimulation and_ excite- 
ment, who demonstrates genuine respect for 
knowledge, whose habits of scholarship are well 
established, vill kindle the enthusiasm of his 
pupils along similar lines, This realization sup- 
ports the pedagogical slogan: “What we hope 
for our youth, we must demand of our teachers.” 

The professional teacher has been described 
as an artist. This concept helps to shed light on 
why know. The artist—the 
professional knows permanent 
satisfaction from his work or his knowledge. He 
is forever restless and aspires to improve. Per- 
fection is never achieved although it is always 
the goal. Each achievement, therefore, is but a 
partial triumph: with each attainment, the art- 
ist teacher must accept at least a faint taste of 
bitterness because success is not complete. A step 
toward a goal requires a redefinition and refine- 
ment of the objective sought. Hence, the teacher 
always strives to know more and to teach more 
effectively. To do these things, he must be ever 
the scholar. 

he creative 


teachers desire to 


teacher—never 


teacher enjoys the cycle of 
achievement and the subsequent raising of 
goals. Inherent in the cycle is dissatisfaction. 
This phenomenon has been well described by 
the Italian idealist Benedetto Croce: ‘“The true 
conception of progress must fulfill at once 
the two opposite conditions, of an attainment, 
at every instant without, however, losing 
what has been attained; of a perpetual solution 
and of a perpetually renascent problem de- 
manding a new solution.” 

Emerson stated the same premise in different 
words: “Every ultimate fact is only the first of 
a new series. Every general law only a particular 
fact of some more general law presently to dis- 
close itself. There: is no outside, no inclosing 
wall, no circumference to us.” 

The teacher's behavior pattern reveals the 
aptness of the statements by Croce and Emer- 
son. There are always new goals to be accom- 
plished—increased knowledge of subject matter, 
better understanding of children and youth, and 
more effective teaching methods. As one write? 
summarized:' “Perhaps, in the final analysis, we 
must be forced to Say that completeness can 
come only to those who shall never know it, 
for their completeness is in the pursuit of the 
unattainable.” Such is the nature of the teacher. 
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Expansion of Knowledge 
Finalities in education are but illusions, danger- 
ous mirages, that destroy creativeness and weak- 
en intellectual activities while encouraging the 
acceptance of folklore and dogma as rationaliza- 
tions for complacency. This is true whether the 
absolutes relate to aims of education, subject 
matter of the curriculum, methods of teaching, 
or to the preparation of teachers themselves, As 
long as knowledge expands, change is inevit- 


Education is itself in a continual state of 


able. 
transition. 

The following types of changes illustrate the 
compulsion for continued scholarship that con- 
fronts the teacher. 

Changes in subject matter. The principle of 
parity, which was taught in physics classes, is 


no longer accepted as true. Students in health 
classes are no longer taught that man has no 
defense against polio, since the development of 
Salk vaccine. “Poor littlhe Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the forty-eight,” a refrain in a popu- 
lar song, along with many statements in history 
and political science books, is now out of date. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity is creeping into 
mathematics books, even those used in uppe 
elementary-school grades. Each year, scholars un- 
cover new facts and reorganize old ones that 
change the subject matter in all fields. 

Leaders in various subject matter fields have 
taken steps to help teachers keep up-to-date. For 
example, 381 institutes were sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation in the summer of 
1960. Some 18,000 high school and college teach- 
ers of science, mathematics, and engineering, 
selected by the Foundation to participate in the 
Institutes, received financial assistance. 

A commission has been established by the 
American Association of Physics Teachers and 
the American Institute of Physics for the pur- 
pose of developing a co-ordinated physics curric- 
ulum and to bridge the gap between teaching 
and research. It was reported in the New York 
Times that establishment of the commission 
moved the teaching of physics to “the brink of 
drastic change.” 

Knowledge of the processes of education. Re- 
search goes forward in the field of education it- 
self regarding human intelligence, its applica- 
tion and improvement. One large philanthropic 
organization, the Ford Foundation, has expend- 
ed several million dollars in,support of experi- 
mentation designed to improve the utilization 
of teaching competence in schools. One outcome, 
a publication entitled New Directions to Qual- 

P. F. Valentine, The Art of the Teacher (New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1931), p. 65. 
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ity Education: The Secondary School Tomor- 
row, has created much discussion in the protes- 
sion. The pattern of the future in secondary 
schools, according to the “Trump Plan,” will be 
characterized by (1) more time and necessity for 
students; (2) radically 
(3) extension 


independent study by 
different facilities and schedules; 
of the professional teacher’s knowledge and ef- 
fectiveness by the employment of clerical and 
academic assistants and the use of technological 
teaching aids; (4) team teaching; and (5) group- 
ing of students on the basis of the requirements 
of various learning assignments. 

In 1959, the federal government allocated al- 
most four million dollars educational 
research and much larger amounts to strength- 
teaching in certain fields, 
ence, foreign languages, and guidance, which 
were judged essential to national defense. The 
research was supported through the National 
Defense Education Act and the Co-operative Re- 
search Program of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Through such investigations educational the- 
ories are being tested by scientific procedures; 
empirical evidence is being compiled, organized, 
and appraised; and new methods of teaching, 
as, for example, by television, are being tried. 
Knowledge about human development, at var- 
ious age levels, is being studied for insights into 
ways to improve the rate and permanence ol 
learning. In short, changes are occurring in the 
field of education that make it imperative for the 
teacher to continue to be a scholar of the 
esses of education as well as of the subject field 
or fields in which he instructs. 

Mores and customs. The close relationship be- 


to basic 


ening such as. sci- 


proc- 


tween the school and the society it serves makes 
it essential for the teacher to keep abreast ol 
changes that take place in mores and customs of 
community life. Developments related 


the transition from rural 


popu- 
lation shifts, to urban 


life, the impact of technology and industry, work 


cation and National Education 


and unemployment, human _ relations, crime, 
economics, and politics that shape the person- 
alities of communities are required study for 
teachers. 

World affairs. The teacher out of touch with 
what is happening in the world, with the gigan- 
tic struggles that rage between a free people and 
opposing political ideologies, with the space race 
or the efforts to strengthen underdeveloped na- 
tions, is poorly qualified to teach any subject or 
any grade. Citizens look to teachers for help in 
understanding a world which crowds in on 
them through the daily press, radio, and tele- 
vision. In a time when the school can no longer 
afford to be 25 to 50 years behind the life in the 
community, the teacher is truly a frontiersman 
of the contemporary world, a custodian of 
intellectual antiques. 

Objectives of education. Although the basic 
education remain fairly constant and 
universal, the objectives of the school are con- 
stantly influenced by a that is dynamic. 
Inasmuch as society is never static, the purposes 
served by schools undergo ch inges as well. Thus, 
during the depression years of the 1930's schools 
were charged with the major obligation to keep 
children and youth off the streets, out of mis- 
chief and out of competition with the world of 
work, any cost; a scant 15 years later, follow- 
ing World War II, the demand was for higher- 
equality education, particularly for those of 
higher intellectual abilities. 

Teachers who 


not 


aims of 


society 


voluntarily and wholehearted- 
ly accept their obligations for keeping abreast 
of the expansion of knowledge in various fields 
realize rich rewards as individuals as well as pro- 
They share the thrill, day 
of being in the forefront of the greatest 
adventure known to man—the search for truth. 


fessional practitioners. 
by day, 


Neu 
School Tomorrow 
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Association, 


2 J. Lloyd Trump, 
lion: The Secondary 
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Pivot for the “New” Teaching 


By JEAN WELLINGTON and C. BURLEIGH WELLINGTON* 


Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 


S omewnerE a small group or even a lone in- 
dividual must have the pivot of the 
“new” teaching. For many reasons it was an odd 
choice, since educators and teachers have moved 
away noticeably from this technique over the 
Whether it be the face of Mon- 
sieur Jacques speaking French via television or 
the voice of familiar Mr. Brown who has taught 


selected 
years. 


smiling 
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chemistry for a long time in a certain school, 
the lecture has become the focal point for the 
latest attempt to beat the numbers of children 
and the teacher’s load. Interestingly enough, 
the old familiar lecture is now known as the 
new method. 


* The authors are assistant professor and associate pro- 
fessor of education, respectively 
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Thirty children to the classroom is old- 
fashioned. We read it not just in professional 
journals, but in popular magazines from Harp- 
ers to Reader's Digest. We shall have a won- 
derful new kind of education which will teach 
by television, large lectures delivered to hun- 
dreds of youngsters, teaching machines for drill 
and testing—all in completely new kinds of edu- 
cational plants. 

Educators huddle in discussion groups about 
the new concept; laymen mull over it at dinner. 


At a conference at Pennsylvania State Univer-_ 


sity in October, 1960, “there was general agree- 
ment . that use of the new media could—and 
should—reach significant proportions in_ the 
schools at a rapid rate.”! But which ones of 
these individuals are to be singled out as the 
original culprits with the original idea? 

Schools like the new high school in Wayland, 
Mass., already have put the dreams of designers 
and educators into effect. In a picturesque set- 
ting, the beautiful plant offers large lecture halls 
for each subject area and small seminar rooms 
for discussion. Dade County, Miami, teaches 
45,000 students at least one TV course. In In- 
diana, it is the airplane equipped to broadcast 
pretaped lectures at every level. The Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina offers broad- 
casts from both studios and mobile units. It all 
seems ideal until someone notes that the “new” 
teaching is only the same old lecture which re- 
search has proved not very effective. The most 
startling part of this new approach is that the 
lecture is now the very pivot of all teaching. 
Shouldn't educators think more carefully about 
the implications of this situation before agree- 
ing too glibly that the panacea has been found? 

We know that because Bob and Kathy and 
Anne go to a lecture with different backgrounds, 
they will gain different things from it. But, say 
the teachers, any problems will be ironed out 
in the discussion groups. We say to them: This 
means that, in order to help Kathy and Anne 
and others who miss the point, you must re- 
teach all that the lecturer has said. A waste of 
time? And what about gifted students like Bob 
who already knew most of what the lecturer 
said? 

Here is just one of several implications in 
allowing the lecturer, in person or on television, 
with or without demonstrations, to be the pivot 
of teaching. Every single class in history, further- 
more, must be at the same place at the same 
time, so that the system can work out. No extra 
time can be spent on a blossoming interest in 
Lincoln, for example. What looks, on the sur- 
face, to be a wonderful step forward in educat- 
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ing more youngsters with “great teachers” may 
actually become a crippling rigid system which 
moves completely away from the whole concept 
of individual differences. 

Research in this whole area is contradictory. 
Studies on movies show them equal or superior 
to other techniques in fact retention; meager 
numbers of studies on TV teaching show re- 
tention about equal to other techniques. A body 
of research on the lecture versus discussion shows 
the latter superior in learning which requires 
understanding. But many of the studies are at 
the college level; many do not define learning 
clearly (understanding, memorization, or what- 
ever); and most of the studies on teaching by 
television do not clearly define the other kinds 
of teaching being used as a comparison (for 
example, is it oriented to critical thinking?). 
Such research is urgently needed. One area of 
almost universal agreement among researchers 
and philosophers which can be depended upon 
—the importance of each student defining his 
own problems—is not provided for in the sys- 
tem where the lecture is the focal point. 

However, used in the perspective of firm 
agreement on this importance of student qdefini- 
tion of problems for study, the televisionyor live 
lecture has merits. The argument may #ien be 
valid that a taped talk by an outstand§gg  lec- 
turer is more helpful than the everyday aglivery 
of untrained teachers and that this tec? nique 
adequately will serve vast numbers of sti. lents. 
Let us suppose that we adjust the lecture to its 
proper position in this framework. The lecture 
should then be used in one of three possible 
places. First, it may arouse anxieties,’ show stu- 
dents their interest in something which they 
are about to study. This lecture would be de- 
livered at the first part of a new area or unit. A 
talented lecturer might talk briefly with first- 
graders about flowers, using demonstrations, or 
in detail with college students about the study 
of a given group of plants. But from this intro- 
duction, students should return to a small group 
(here we go again on the 30 or less) to continue 
from where the lecturer left off in defining what- 
ever problems they want to know about, using 
their own interests and abilities. Thus, the pur- 
pose of this kind of lecture is to interest and 
motivate—not to impartiinformation. 

The second use of the lecture or tape would 


come after problems had been defined. When 
‘ Dixon Johnson, “The Newer Educational Media,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, 88:470, Dec. 3, 1960. 


? For a detailed explanation of raising anxiety, see C. 
Burleigh Wellington and Jean Wellington, ‘Teaching 
for Critical Thinking” (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), 


pp. 34-37, 222.294, 
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students had decided what they needed to 
know, a lecture certainly could be one method 
for offering them information and opinions on 
which later to base their own decisions. In so0- 
cial studies, pupils studying the early U.S. might 
define problems that range from learning what 
kind of man Hamilton was, to discovering what 
forces seemed to be present to cause our Found- 
ing Fathers to do such a superb job fashioning 
the Constitution. Lectures designed to offer in- 
formation and opinion about these problems 
would then be invaluable to most students. But 
preferably these lectures should be available on 
tape and should be played only at the time 
when students need them and only to those 
students whose problems are covered in the lec- 
ture. Finally, a summary lecture on a unit or 
topic might be delivered. 

In reality, what is happening? The lectures 
are either taped and scheduled for Tuesday at 
10:00 a.m. or a certain teacher-lecturer agrees 
to talk Friday at 9:00 a.m., ready or not. From 
here students form into small groups where, be- 
cause they have defined no problems before the 
information was presented and therefore may 
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have absorbed next to nothing, the teacher often 
must stop to reteach the information to the 
slower and less perceptive students, while bor- 
ing the gifted a second time. Only the teachei 
who knows each youngster can help him to use 
the media best for him—the challenge of in- 
dividual research for some who might find no 
challenge in a lecture; the help of a taped ex- 
planation for those who will benefit from it; 
teaching machines, writing, or something else 
for others. 

This new-old system can be dangerous. How- 
ever, objections can be overcome so that the 
lecture and television speech or demonstration, 
in their proper place, will aid teaching. But we 
are convinced, along with most researchers, that 
nothing can or should replace student defini- 
tion of his own problem as the pivot of good 
teaching, for this is the only road to critical 
thinking. No matter who originally singled out 
the lecture to replace problem definition, we 
hope he and those who follow him will con- 
sider carefully the implications before rushing 
to be first with the “new” system. 


MACHINES 


and Educational Philosophy 


By JOHN A. BARLOW 


Coordinator, Student Self-Instruction Project 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Toys and trinkets, amulets and swords, broken pot- 
the sound of a been his 
tools . .. and always, back of the reed and stick and 
drum, the teaching man points to the horizon, say- 
ing, “This much I know, and with this knowledge, 


tery and drum—all have 


you know more, be less afraid and more fruit 


ful.’’2 


can 


A SAVAGE instructing his son in the use of the 
bow and arrow finds that his son must see where 
the arrow went on each shot if he is to make 
any improvement on the next shot. When his 
son does not grasp some important point of 
tribal lore, the father will find that it is good 
practice to back up and lead his son step by step 
until the boy can see the point for himself. In 
its simplest terms, these examples indicate what 
seem to be required for a good auto-instruction- 
al or “teaching machine” program: application 
of Thorndike’s modified “Law of Effect,” the 
Socratic method of teaching by asking questions, 
and the Cartesian method of analyzing a prob. 
lem into its smallest parts and proceeding from 
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the simple to the complex.* It is somewhat 


astounding that systematic application of these 
ancient principles as the basis of a technology of 
learning has taken so long to develop. One im- 
portant factor may be educational philosophy. 
The conventional pattern of education might 
be called ‘“‘sponge and sieve.” The teacher pre- 
sents the subject matter of information and 
skills—these are made available—then the stu- 
dents are classified or “sieved” according to how 
much they impress the teacher as having ab- 

Based on a paper read to the Ohio Psychological 
Association, Cleveland, Nov. 5, 1960. Prepared in connec- 
tion with a research project supported in part by a 
grant from the U.S, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Grant No. 7-12-026.00). 

> Frank G. Jennings, “Teaching of Man,” Saturday 
Review, 42: 30, Feb. 14, 1959. 

John W. Blyth, “Teaching Machines and Human Be- 
ings,” in A. A. Lumsdaine and R. Glaser, editors, “Teach 
ing Machines and Programmed Learning: A Source Book” 
(Washington: NEA, 1960), pp. 401-415; B. F. Skinner, 
“Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching,” Harvard 
Educational Review, 24: 86-97, 1954; B. F. Skinner, 
Teaching Machines,” Science, 128: 969-977, 1958. 
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sorbed or soaked up. With almost total disre- 
gard for the wide range in terminal proficiency 
(except for assignment of “‘grades’’), all but the 
most hopeless students are certified as having 
“passed” and are permitted to go on to other 
and, in many cases, more advanced work. All 
students cover the course material at approxi- 
mately the same pace. Student activity and par- 
ticipation often are limited to listening, watch- 
ing, and reading. There is little or no “drawing 
out” of the student (except for occasional pro- 
jects or term papers). 

The auto-instructional pattern might be 
called “self-serve spoon feeding.” The student 
works at acquiring certain information and skills 
with the help of the teacher if necessary. Each 
student works actively at his own individual 
pace on programmed material until he has 
reached a specified level of proficiency. There 
are no “grades” assigned and no student is 
“passed” unless he has demonstrated the re- 
quired command of the material. In this case, 
the primary job of the teacher is neither that 
of presenting information nor of classifying by 
means of tests but that of “trouble shooting” 
the educational sequence or preparing new pro- 
grams of instruction. 

teaching as a profession should be distinguished 
from the mere process of voicing subject matter or ideas 
that someone else has packaged and distributed in some 
media of communication. The teacher must become a 
scientist and practitioner in human learning and de- 
velopment no school or college should expect a 
teacher to perform any task that can be performed as 
well or better by modern technology: radio, television, 
films, etc.‘ 


Before writing was developed, transmission of 
information from teacher to student had to be 


primarily vocal. Even after man evolved the 
skills we call writing and reading, written mate- 
rial was rare and expensive. The “lecture” (in 
other words, the “reading” by the teacher) re- 
mained an essential element of any educational 
system until the invention: of movable type. 
However, the printed book permitted a_tre- 
mendous change. The center of the school could 
be the school library or even the student’s own 
personal library instead of the lecture hall. A 
student, through the printed page, could study 
the words and works of men long dead or far- 
removed geographically—and he could do this 
by himself without the need of having someone 
else serve as intermediary. This new freedom of 
the individual scholar did not remove the need 
for teachers; it did not even remove the need 
for vocal transmission of information. It did 
permit much greater flexibility for the entire 
educational community and a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the number of students. It made it 
possible for an individual, even a poverty-strick- 
en frontier child such as the young Abraham 
Lincoln, to learn a great deal of our cultural 
heritage with a minimum of formal instruction. 
Many hope that the recent development of 
more advanced techniques of self-instruction— 
even under the label of “teaching machines’’— 
may permit and encourage further changes in 
our educational system. We also hope that we 
may witness the self-instruction of more Abra- 
ham Lincolns, especially in the widespread areas 
of the world where today teachers are at least 
as rare as they were on the American frontier. 


‘Jj. E. Ivey, “Teach, Transmit, Transmute,” 43: 33, 


34, 57, Saturday Review, Feb. 13, 1960. 


Dewey and the University of Chicago 


PART III: September, 1903-June, 1904* 
By ROBERT L. McCAUL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Tue SCHOOL YEAR 1903-04, destined to be 
Dewey's last at the University of Chicago, began 
on the basis of an uneasy and misunderstood 
compromise between the Laboratory School 
and old University Elementary School (Parker) 
faculties and administrators who had been joined 
together in the School of Education and in the 
new University Elementary School. No docu- 
ments in the University Archives furnish a clue 
as to how well Mrs. Dewey got along with the 
teachers under her. There are documents that 
reveal that Dewey and Jackman were still at 
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odds. Dewey censured Jackman rather severely 
for deficiencies in the catalogue of the School 
of Education.’ Jackman must have protested to 
Harper that Dewey was infringing upon his 


* Part III of a three-part article. Parts I and II ap- 
peared in ScHOoL AND Sociery, March 25, 1961, and April 
8, 1961. The complete series: will be included in the forth- 
coming second edition of the book, “John Dewey: Master 
Educator,” edited by William W. Brickman and Stanley 
Lehrer and published by the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 

* Dewey to Jackman, Oct, 16, 1903; Dewey to Harper, 
Oct. 16, 1903; Dewey to Jackman, Nov. 18, 1903; Dewey 
to Harper, Nov, 18, 1905. 
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preserves, for Harper asked Dewey whether he 
(Dewey) was not “taking away work from the 
Dean's office and possibly depriving Dean Jack- 
man of a sufficiently wide scope of influence.’” 
Budgets, expenditures, and financial matters also 
were a subject of debate between Harper and 
Dewey; in these exchanges both men. stated 
their position in a forthright manner but with- 
out animus. The only flash of resentment that 
Dewey displayed was in respect to a financial re- 
port carrying a deficit entry against the Labora- 
tory School of $1,527.84 for 1902-03, the last year 
of its existence. He pointed out to Harper that 
a credit of $2,003.30 was on the books for the 
year 1901-02 and that the Laboratory School 
wound up its career nearly $500 in the black. 
Therefore, the school should have been repre- 
sented to the university trustees and other uni- 
versity officials as having only a debit charge 
that was met and more than met by a credit 
brought forward from the preceding year. Trev- 
or Arnett, the university auditor, was involved 
in the affair and his opinion was that Dewey 
wanted to go on record about the Laboratory 
School’s profit of $500 because the deficit of 
1902-03 had been “rubbed into” Dewey, presum- 
ably by Harper.* 

During the first week of March, 1904, Harper 
was operated on for a stomach complaint, diag- 
nosed as appendicitis but actually the first 
symptoms of a fatal cancer. Among the items of 
university business on Harper’s mind before 
the operation were the budgetary and staffing 
problems of the School of Education and _ the 
University Elementary School. Just before enter- 
ing the hospital, on Feb. 29, he wrote to Dewey 
a letter containing this passage: 

As vou will remember it was the distinct understand- 
ing of the trustees that the appointment of the present 
principal of the Elementary School was contrary to the 
best opinion of the Committee and the Trustees; not, 
of course, from the point of view of the person involved, 
but on the ground of the principle which I have dis- 
cussed with you at least two or three times. It is a fact 
that this opinion remains fixed. I am sincerely hoping 
that arrangements for the present year will appear to 
you and to Mrs, Dewey to have met all the demands 
that were involved in the complication of last spring. 
You know how great my personal and official attachment 
is for yourself, I wish to assure -vou that I am ready to 
join with you in every effort to build up this School of 
Education. But I am as confident to-day as I was two 
years ago that a fundamental principal [sic] is involved 
in the employment of a wife of a professor in an ad- 
ministrative or definite position in the University. The 
experience of the past in other institutions, as well as 
in our own, is absolutely convincing. 

There are several things worth noticing about 
this letter. It was intended to remind Dewey 
that his wife was not to be reappointed principal 
of the University Elementary School, but no- 
where is this explicitly stated. What comes out 
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clearly is that her appointment for 1903-04 had 
been made to satisfy Dewey and had _ been 
against the “best opinion” of the university 
trustees and contrary to administrative policy. 
The inference that Dewey was not to enter his 
wife’s name on his list of appointments for 1904- 
05 was left for him to draw. If Harper's verbal 
communication were as vague as his written 
communication, it is no wonder that Dewey 
misunderstood him on this and other matters. 
A second thing to notice is that Harper’s objec- 
tion to Mrs. Dewey's reappointment was made 
on the basis of the principle that husband and 
wife should not both hold administrative or 
other official posts in the university. The presi- 
dent chose to rest his case on principle, not on 
performance in the position or on any of the 
personal factors involved in the difficulties of 
the preceding year. Finally, the tone of the letter 
deserves comment. It is warm and _ friendly; 
there is no air of concealment, of evasiveness, of 
springing surprises; the contents of the letter 
are assumed to be perfectly familiar; all this 
has been discussed ‘‘at least two or three times.” 
The letter seems honest and straightforward and 
bears no evidence, denotative or connotative, of 
double-dealing or Machiavellism. 

In his letter, Harper expressed the hope that 
he and Dewey could have a conference soon 
after he got out of the hospital. On March 13, 
Dewey was going to New York where he was to 
give six lectures on “Problems of Knowledge” 
at Columbia University and three on ‘Moral 
Education” at Brooklyn Institute. Apparently, 
the two men were unable to meet before Dewey's 
departure for the East. Harper had an interview 
with Mrs. Dewey on March 27. He told her that 
he and her husband had understood a year be- 
fore that it would be her “pleasure to withdraw 
from the principalship at some time not fixed, 
but presumably within the year covered by the 
appointment.”* The president's statement prob- 
ably came as a great shock to Mrs. Dewey,. for 
Dewey was to claim he had not understood that 
her appointment as principal of the University 
Elementary School was to be for no more than 
one year. Hence, she must have been quite un- 
prepared for the news that Harper gave her. 

Within 10 days of Harper's interview with 
Mrs. Dewey, both husband and wife had sub- 
mitted their resignations from the School of 
Education. Harper was of a mind to accept both 
resignations in order, as he said, to conserve 


? Dewey to Harper, Nov. 3, 1903. 

> Dewey to Harper, Nov. 18, 1903; Trevor Arnett to 
Harper, Nov. 23, 1903; Dewey to Harper, Dec. 11, 1903. 

* Harper to Mrs. Dewey, April 27, 1904. 
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the interests of the school, but some days later 
Dewey also submitted his resignation as protes- 
sor of philosophy and this gave Harper reason 
to pause. The president was anxious not to lose 
Dewey, and he turned for advice to Dewey's 
closest friends on the faculty, George Herbert 
Mead and James Rowland Angell. No record 
of the talk between the president and Mead is 
extant, but Harper’s note thanking Mead in- 
dicates that the latter stressed the fact that Mrs. 
Dewey played a very “prominent” part in 
Dewey's research work. Angell wrote Harper a 
memorandum in which—‘‘assuming that you 
feel as you did previously, the imperative nec- 
essity of keeping Mr. Dewey, if possible’’—he 
suggested that Harper apologize to Mrs. Dewey, 
that Dewey be permitted to appoint a principal 
of his own choosing for no less than three years, 
and that Jackman be replaced as dean of the 
School of Education by someone agreeable to 
Dewey. 

Harper also consulted two of his own closest 
friends, Harry Pratt Judson, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts, Literature, and Science, and Albion 
Small, professor of sociology. Judson and Small 
recommended that Mrs. Dewey not be reap- 
pointed as principal. Judson’s opinion was that 
“the relation of husband and wife in such a po- 
sition cannot fail to cause embarrassments, de- 
priving each of liberty essential to successful 
work,” and that “Mrs. Dewey should retire from 
an official position which must mean friction 
and which must hamper Mr. Dewey's larger use- 
fulness.” Dewey should be allowed to drop any 
or all of the present staff and reconstruct it ac- 
cording to his views; but, by making an unten- 
able demand for Mrs. Dewey's retention, it was 
Dewey who was imperiling the educational ex- 
periment which had been initiated in the Lab- 
oratory School and was now continuing in the 
University Elementary School. “Is he consider- 
ing now the abandonment of this investigation 
on which he has entered—an investigation which 
is incomplete but which has large promise, 
which only Mr. Dewey can carry on to a con- 
clusion—for considerations the mere existence of 
which as an element in the problem shows clear- 
ly the impracticality of the official relation for 
which Mr. Dewey is contending?’”* 

On April 18, Harper wrote Dewey a letter in 
which he said he was strongly persuaded that 
they did not altogether understand each other. 
It was their responsibility as men “standing for 
scientific work” all the data 
before reaching a final conclusion, and he would 


to have in mind 


not present the Deweys’ resignations to the uni- 
versity trustees at their meeting on the morrow. 
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He hoped that he and Dewey might meet for a 
fuller consideration of the matter than they had 
been able to have. 

The two men had several conferences but the 
situation was beyond all remedy, and Harpe 
finally decided to accept Dewey's resignation: 


I am in receipt of your letter presenting your resigna- 
tion as Director of the School of Education, and also your 
letter presenting your resignation as professor in the De- 
partment of Philosophy and as head of that department. 
As I have said to you in our recent interviews, I cannot 
think that in taking this step you have fully considered all 
the facts in the case, The desire of the University that you 
should continue your work in both offices has been earnest 
and strong. Personally and officially, I have through many 
years put forth my utmost endeavor to support you in 
the work you are doing in both divisions of your depart- 
ment. After going over the ground with you carefully in 
two interviews, | am unable to see that you have good 
ground for taking the step proposed. As I have told you, 
I regret exceedingly to learn that you did not share with 
me the understanding reached, as I supposed, last spring, 
that it would be Mrs. Dewey's pleasure to withdraw from 
the principalship at some time not fixed, but presum- 
ably within the year covered by the appointment, The 
failure of the trustees to adopt your recommendation 
made later to change her appointment from a one yeat 
appointment to a three year appointment could hardly 
be interpreted, as | supposed, in any other way than a 
ratification of their feeling that the appointment on the 
whole was understood to be tentative. I regret exceeding- 
ly, as I have already said, that my effort to make this 
matter clear was unsuccessful, 

In view of the fact that in the interviews referred to 
above I have been unable to persuade you to change 
your position as announced in the letters of resignation, 
I write to say that the letters will be presented to the 
trustees at their next meeting. In recommending the ac- 
ceptance of your resignation, I wish to express to you 
most heartily the appreciation of the University for the 
splendid work you have performed in these years of its 
early history, and also to assure you of the peculiar sat- 
isfaction which I have enjoyed in co-operating with you 
in many interesting lines of work.’ 


Harper also apologized to Mrs. Dewey for hav- 
ing told her in their March 27 conference that 
it was understood between Dewey and himsel! 
that she would withdraw from the principalship 
within the year of the appointment. He had 
learned from Dewey that Dewey did not share 
this understanding with him. “I do not see how 
Mr. Dewey could have failed to appreciate the 
point as brought forward in our conference last 
spring.” Harper concluded by expressing his 
appreciation of her earnest and laborious work 
in the Laboratory School and in the University 
Elementary School. 

On May | or 2, Harper received from Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a confidential letter in which Butler 


said that the people at Columbia had heard a 


® Judson to Harper, no date. Small’s letter to Harpe1 
(also undated) does not mention Dewey or Mrs, Dewey 
by name, but it obviously deals with the Dewey case. : 

’ Harper to Dewey, April 27, 1904. This letter was ad- 
dressed to Dewey’s office. On April 30, Harper wrote a 
letter, almost identical in phrasing, addressed to Dewey's 
home. 
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short time before that Dewey was about to re- 
sign. “We found that Dewey would fit in ad- 
mirably with our present philosophical staff and 
that they were most anxious to have him added 
to their number.” An appointment as_professot 
of philosophy had been tendered Dewey and he 
had accepted. Public announcement of the ap- 
pointment would be made on May 2. 

On May 2, on the same day that Columbia 
announced Dewey's appointment, the trustees 
of the University of Chicago met. Their action 
in respect to the Deweys was recorded in a para- 
graph: 

The President submitted the resignation of Prof. John 
Dewey, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Direc- 
tor of the School of Education and that of Mrs, Dewey, 
Principal of the Elementary School, and after full con- 
sideration, the resignations were accepted, The Secretary 
was instructed to express to Mr, Dewey for the trustees 
their great appreciation of the services he has rendered 
to the University and the cause of Education. 

One final letter was to be exchanged between 
Dewey and Harper. This was written by Dewey 
on May 10 and is given here in full: 

\s you are aware, the construction you put by state- 
ment and by implications of context upon my resignation 
in your letters of April 30th do not represent my own 
reasons for resigning—a point upon which I am_ presum- 
ably the better informed. 

In presenting my resignation to the Board of Trustees, 
and in recommending its acceptance, I request you to 
make it clear to the Board that the question of the al- 
leged failure to reappoint Mrs, Dewey as Principal of 
the Elementary School is in no sense the cause of my 
resignation, and that this question had never been dis- 
cussed between us till after our resignations were in your 
hands. Your willingness to embarrass and hamper my 
work as Director by making use of the fact that Mrs. 
Dewey was Principal is but one incident in the history 
ol years. 


Nowhere in print, I suspect, is there as 
elaborate an exposition of administrative rela- 
tions between two men as attempted here. What 
justifies the length and detail of our presenta- 
tion? First of all, the eminence of the men. Har- 
per and Dewey exercised, each in his own way, 
an enormous influence upon the development of 
American education. In the process of tracing 
the vicissitudes of their relationship, the write 
has provided information that will serve to cor- 
rect the legends circulating about Dewey's de- 
parture, and by this much I have corrected my 
personal view of our professional past and my 
conception of our professional role. “Setting the 
record straight” is no trivial matter when the 
record touches so nearly the reputations of two 
great men and when their actions and person- 
alities are woven so large in the context of a 
tradition. 

In the second place, this account has dealt 
with the School of Education and the Labora- 
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tory School of the University of Chicago. These 
are institutions that have done much to furthe 
educational progress in our century. But they 
could have contributed more. Perhaps in the un- 
resolved conflicts that we have described are to 
be found the origins, in some measure, of the 
wide separations and extreme fluctuations in 
policy that have marked the subsequent history 
of the School of Education and Laboratory 
School. Only now, under the Chase regime, more 
than a half-century later, is there coming about 
a creative fusion of teacher training and peda- 
gogical thought, elementary school and second- 
ary school curriculum theory and method, and 
“experimental” school and “model” school ap- 
proaches. 

If Dewey had not retreated from the difficul- 
ties that beset him, we might have had such a 
fusion earlier. As director of the School of Edu- 
cation, he might have evolved a more viable 
educational theory and method and one less 
vulnerable to misinterpretation and distortion. 
With a more heterogeneous pupil population in 
the University Elementary School than he had 
in the Dewey school, it is likely that he would 
have been forced to adapt his approach more 
the 
average child. Under the necessity of training 


to the capacities, interests, and goals ol 


teachers as well as specialists and of using the 
University Elementary School for experiment as 
well as observation and practice, he would have 
been impelled by his own subjective needs to 
achieve some sort of educational synthesis ol 
theory and practice, of scientific inquiry and 
direct experience, and of the ideal as prevailing 
in his school and the actual as existing in the 
typical schools in which his students would late 
teach. Because he had both a high school and 
elementary school under his direction and be- 
cause the original Dewey school pupils would 
reached the secondary school, he 


have upper 


might have been stimulated to explore the bear- 


ings of his philosophy upon the teaching and 
learning of more formalized content within the 
conventional academic disciplines. If the full 
radiance of Dewey's genius had been focussed 
upon this problem, our thinking on secondary 
education would possibly have been less timid 
and tame than it has been since the beginning 
of the century. 

Apart from the stature of the protagonists 
and the consequences of the events upon them 
and upon subsequent educational history, does 
this exposition have value? As a case study in 
administrative relationships, the exposition of- 
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fers material that is amenable to analysis from 
a number of points of vantage or frames of rel- 
erence, One can view, for example, the two men 
as caught in conflicts inherent in the dynamics 
of institutions of higher education and observe 
the 


their weaknesses and mistakes moved 


men from an objective “he is just trying to do 


how 
his job” attitude into a subjective “he is out 
to embarrass and hamper me” attitude. 

Attached to each position in an administra- 
tive hierarchy is a set of expectations relating to 
behavior appropriate for that position. A de- 
partment chairman is expected to press for the 
financial support of a laboratory (or laboratory 
school) which in his judgment is essential for 
the prosecution of his department's research. A 
university president is charged with acting and 


judging for the welfare of the whole, and so 


must sift claims that rise to him from the parts 
and accept those promoting the whole and. re- 
ject those which in his judgment may not pro- 
mote the whole or may (as in the Dewey affair) 
jeopardize the whole. By any standard of econ- 
and efficiency, an administrator should 
his command 


omy 
combine units unde that in his 
judgment duplicate each other. (On this score 
note how quickly Dewey 
reversed the 
Laboratory School and University Elementary 
School 


both.) Is it not incumbent 


it is interesting to 
his stand on consolidation of the 


when he became administrator over 
upon an administra- 
tor to strive to make his ideas prevail and have 
his unit reflect his ideas? Ought he not appoint 
subordinates (deans, principals, and teachers) 
who will implement his ideas? 

But positions in an administrative hierarchy 
are not empty husks. They are occupied by hu- 
man beings and human beings do become emo- 
tionally committed to their own administrative 
units, do become fond of their own ideas, and 
commit Com- 


do have weaknesses and errors. 


petition for university funds and for the su- 


premacy of certain ideas, as well as struggle, 





| have been serving the schools of America for 40 years 
and have helped many hundreds of teachers into fine 
positions. Our staff and | would be happy to serve you. 
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Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
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change, acceptance, rejection, victory, and de- 
feat may arouse hostilities, hurt feelings, and 
kindle those bitter academic feuds which some- 
times seem to burn up and waste the energies 
of institutions. In the case that we are consider- 
ing, there was no feud, though there might have 
been if the Deweys had stayed. Yet, their resig- 
nation was a tragedy—a tragedy even in the class- 
ical dramatic sense—for the personae were good 
men whose misfortune was brought upon them 
not by malice or deceit, but by institutional cir- 
cumstance and errors of judgment. 

Harper's errors were indecision and inability 
or unwillingness to communicate with precision. 
He should either have made the Dewey school 
an organic part of the university (and put it on 
the university budget) or he should have severed 
its ties and let it go free; he should have acted 
earlier—in 1901 when Dewey first submitted 
Mrs. Dewey’s name for the Dewey school prin- 
cipalship or in 1903 when Dewey proposed her 
for the principalship of the combined school— 
and not waited until 1904 to invoke the prin- 
ciple that husband and wife should not hold 
line administrative posts; he should have been 
explicit about the one-year limit on Mrs. Dew- 
ey’s contract and not talked and written vague- 
ly about the provisional nature of her appoint- 
ment and then suddenly have made the limit 
a necessary condition in the negotiations. Of 
course, Dewey made errors, too. He was a vic- 
tim of one of the pairs of contraries within his 
own personality, of his intellectual independence 
and his executive dependence. (Perhaps the 
prominence given to action in his philosophy 
Was to some extent a compensatory reaction to 
a personal deficiency.) At this stage of his career 
he had an unfortunate tendency to lean on 
some of the women who surrounded him. His 
troubles as director were produced in large part 
by his failure to work through his dean, Jack- 
man, and by his willingness to let Mrs. Dewey 
and Mrs. Young speak for him and fend for 
him in administrative affairs. He suffered, too, 
from his habit of consulting Miss Rice and Miss 
Baber and other individual faculty members in- 
stead of the faculty at large or representatives 
elected by them. Still, it may be that his worst 
mistake was in ever accepting the directorship 
at all, for he lacked the personal attributes of 
leadership that the job demanded, as well as a 
theory of administration adequate to sustain him 
in the position. But it is not our purpose to find 
fault or catalogue errors. 
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The First University Literacy Center 
By RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


Director, 


Baylor Literacy Center 


Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


Tus Is A TIME when our vocabularies increase 
with many new “quibbability,” “cafe- 
torium,” “dormitory town.” Another new 
gains importance, “‘literistics,” the study of 
methods, materials, and programs of literacy. 

Although over 240 organizations in the United 
States take part in adult education programs, 
only a few are concerned with teaching adult 
functional illiterates. Yet, 10,000,000 adult 
Americans are functional illiterates. Much more 
effort needs to be expended to help these Amer- 
icans become literate. 

The Hyman Kaplans still go to night school. 
Theirs is one kind of literacy program. Stories 
about them are legion. One 
morph truck driver who went to a night school 
reading class and was given a book which be- 
gan with the poignant information, “I am a little 
buttercup... .” 

Unesco reports that round the world the num- 
ber of adult illiterates is actually increasing, al- 
though the percentage of illiteracy may be de- 
creasing.' In some nations, like Brazil, illiteracy 
has dropped nearly 15% in 50 years, but the 
number of illiterates has increased 250°. 

Throughout Asia, both governmental and 
private groups are trying to meet the missle- 
age problem of illiteracy. In one private literacy 
program in Pakistan, some 1,524 men and 349 
women recently have been trained as volunteer 
literacy teachers.? This is at least a beginning. 

Evidently, there is a great need for trained 
specialists to direct literacy programs, prepare 
basic literacy materials, and write series of con- 
tinuation texts for the progressing’ new readers. 
Increased demands by churches, governments, 
and foundations point to the immediate and 
future needs of highly skilled literacy specialists. 

The Baylor University Literacy Center (BLC) 
has developed a curriculum to help meet this 
need. All students at the university are eligible 
for admission to Literacy Studies courses. How- 
ever, preference is given to students from abroad 
who expect to return to their own countries to 
serve as Officers in literacy programs and to 
American students who desire t6 serve abroad 
or in the United States. An example of the first 
type of student is a Jordanian who has served 


words: 
Wwol d 
the 


is about a meso- 
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in Unesco literacy programs in the Middle East 
and plans to continue this work when she com- 
pletes her work at the BLC. An example of the 
latter is an American student trained at the BLC 
directors in a state literacy-by- 
television series in the U.S. 

Literacy Studies may be pursued as an under- 
graduate major or minor. Students majoring in 
Literacy Studies may minor in one of a number 
of selected departments. Students majoring in 
these departments also may minor in Literacy 
Studies. Students in Studies courses 
participate in literacy workshops which are con- 
ducted Texas and the West, and 
help prepare Literacy Studies publications. 

The undergraduate student minoring in Lit- 
eracy Studies takes 15 semester hours of work at 
the BLC. The undergraduate majoring in Lit- 
eracy Studies takes 25 work 
made up of 16 hours of Literacy Studies courses 
and nine hours of approved reli ited courses. 

The core curriculum consists of Basic Literacy 
Studies: the study of literacy methods, practic: al 
clinical training in teaching illiterates, sociologi- 
cal and psychological implications of illiteracy, 
the use of literacy in governmental and private 
organizations, the preparation of a literacy prim- 
er, and a survey of literacy methods in Asian 
and African languages. This is of- 
fered through the Correspondence 
the university. A number of students in 12 for- 
eign countries, Americans who are not 
near enough to the BLC, enroll in this course. 
The university desires to make basic informa- 
tion available to all who are concerned with on- 
going literacy programs. 

A second course is Introduction to Linguistics: 
the study of phonetics, phonemics, and morphol- 
ogy as applied literistics, a survey of the lan- 
guages of the world, techniques in teaching 
learning foreign languages, and the use of 
recorders and AV equipment. A_ third 
English as a Foreign Language 


to be one of the 


Literacy 


throughout 


semester hours of 


course also 


Division of 


besides 


and 
tape 
is Teaching 
(TEFL): the study of special techniques in this 
Unesco, ‘World Illiteracy at Midcentury” (Paris: 
Unesco, 1957), p. 191. 
7H. G. S. Bivar, “A 
Pakistan Adult Education 


Note on the East 
1959), p. 7. 


Third 
Centre” 


Short 
(Dacca, 
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field, a review of structural English grammar, 
teaching foreign students on campus, participa- 
tion in English 100A-B for foreign students, and 
field trips to on-going programs in TEFL. Since 
a number of functional illiterates will want to 
learn English as a foreign language, this course 
has been included in the core curriculum. The 
fourth is Writing for New Literates: the study 
of the procedures in the preparation of litera- 
ture for this specialized audience, a review of 
available literature, readability formulas, writ- 
ing books and related materials for the new 
readers, and participation in the Western Writ- 
ers Guild. This course also is offered by the Cor- 
respondence Division of the university both to 
students in. America and abroad. The fifth is 
Senior Literacy Studies: the study of organiza- 
tional procedures for developing and executing 
literacy programs in America and abroad, the 
development of a special project in Literacy 
Studies, independent research, and conducting 
literacy workshops. 

Since the emphasis on Literacy Studies is both 
domestic and foreign, a new course now is being 
developed to give students an opportunity for 
participation in an on-going literacy program 
abroad. This is called the International Intern- 
ship in Literacy Studies in Mexico. It will be 


valid for three to six hours of university credit. 

The need is apparent. Since the beginning of 
the center in 1957, other literistic 
been given or are planned in‘a municipal uni- 
versity, a state college, a private university, and 
a theological seminary. State Literacy Councils 
have been organized in Texas, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, and local Literacy Councils in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado. A philosophy of literis- 
tics? One literacy teacher in Asia summarizes 
his beliets: 


courses have 


Our people are not merely blind as a result of illiteracy; 
they are deaf, dumb, and blind, since cultural ameliora- 
tion is only available in a language which they cannot 
read, cannot speak and cannot hear. 


I have lived part of my life equally deaf, dumb and 
blind and so know what that kind of suffering is. It is 
a suffering of a heart padded in cotton wool, unable even 
to whimper loud enough to be heard by such mission- 
aries and imperialists who never suffer the same inabili- 
ties simply because they can walk down the street in 
Fokyo and think everybody else is speaking a funny 
foreign language. Literacy without human dignity would 
be both pointless and dangerous. I would give my 
life to educate the ignorant but I wouldn't raise one 
finger to make an ignorant man literate. That is to say, 
I would rather the Chinese masses died blind to the 
printed word rather than that they had only Commun- 
ist literature to read and could read it.’ 


* William H, Scott, personal communication, April 4, 
1955. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


by Doyle M. Bortner, Professor of Education, Hofstra College 


How the teacher may help his profession—and 


himself in this vital area of modern education 


This book presents a compact treatment of 
public relations in modern education, reflecting 
throughout a profound belief in its importance 
as one of today’s most valuable keys to making 
\merican education more effective. It provides 
complete coverage of tested principles and 
sound, workable public relations practices. The 
book relates the theory of public relations to 
in-service practice within an individual school. 
Each chapter is filled with practical insights 
into such common aspects of teaching as re- 
porting pupil progress, the P.T.A., showing 
the community the results of learning, teachers 
in community groups, adult education, etc. 


CONTENTS: School Public Relations. The 
Importance in Public Relations. 
Building Public Relations Through Contacts 
with Parents. Building Public Relations 
Through Contacts with Pupils. Building Public 
Through Contacts with the Com- 
munity. Building Public Relations Through 
Contacts with Colleagues. Building Public Re- 
Through with the Local 
Association. The Role of the Prin- 


Teacher's 


Relations 


lations Contacts 
Teachers 
cipal in Public Relations. 

Bibliography. Index. 192 pp. $4.75 


Order Your Copy Now 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS, Department SS-461 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Selective Admissions as 


a Guidance Funetion 
By WILLIAM PAUL LEWIS 


Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
Troy (Ala.) State College 


T rox STATE COLLEGE has established a screen- 
ing and guidance procedure which is applied to 
each aspirant to the teaching profession. The 
progression of prospective teachers from the 
lower to the upper division of the college pro- 
gram is guided by two staff groups. The first 
group includes the students’ advisors whose ef- 
forts are co-ordinated by student 
personnel. The second group consists of a seven- 
member Committee on Admission to the Profes- 
sional Education Program. This committee in- 
cludes faculty members from two academic de- 
partments, the four 
members of the education and psychology de- 
partment. 

A student must submit an “Application for 
Admission to the Professional Education Pro- 
gram” to this committee the quarter prior to the 
one in which he intends to enroll in education 


a director olf 


assistant registrar, and 


courses. As these courses are not offered before 
the junior year, this application is normally 
submitted the third quarter of the sophomore 
year. All applications are processed by a college 
clerk before they are presented to this admissions 
committee. This includes a survey of all courses 
completed, a notation of all standardized test 
scores, and a review of the college discipline rec- 
ords. This review assists in determining whether 
the applicant has met the following criteria re- 
quired for acceptance to the professional pro- 
gram: 

1. Must have completed all but eight hours of the 
lower division work. 

2. Must have maintained an over-all grade average 
of we 

3. Must have maintained a grade average of “C” for 
the three required freshman English courses. 

f. Must be in good standing with the college dis- 
cipline committee. 


In addition, the names of all applicants are 
listed and submitted to all faculty members ol 
the college, various administrative officers, and 
to other college personnel who are in frequent 
contact with the students. These people are re- 
quested to call the attention of the committee to 
any apparent emotional, behavioral, or physical 
characteristics of the applicant which might be 
considered detrimental in a teaching position. 
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The chairman of the committee, who also is 
head of the education and psychology depart- 
ment, this information and 
divide the applications into the following cate 
gories: recommended acceptance, probable ac- 
ceptance, probable rejection, and recommended 
rejection. Those in the first category have met 
all the requirements and there is no adverse 


reviews uses it to 


evidence of any type. Those in the second cate- 
gory have met all of the arbitrary requirements 
but there is some evidence of weakness in one 
of the The third category is 
usually similar to the second but the question- 
able obvious. The 
committee usually spends most of its meeting 
time discussing and reviewing these cases. The 


discussion areas. 


factors are more serious or 


fourth category includes those applicants who 
have failed to meet one of the arbitrary require- 
ments regarding academic grades or who are 
not in good standing with the college discipline 
committee. 

The committee meets each quarter to review 
these applications. Because of the preliminary 
work accomplished toward categorizing the ap- 
plications for its review, the committee has been 
able to devote ample time to those applicants 
who appear to be on the borderline. 

The committee may any one of 
three decisions regarding each application. Of 
course, it may accept the applicant or reject 
him. If the applicant is rejected, he receives a 
personal letter explaining the reasons for his 
rejection. This letter is signed by the committee 
chairman, the individual to 
discuss the matter with him. 

The third action is that of granting a ‘““Tem- 
Admission” permit. This decision is 


arrive at 


who also invites 


porary 
made for borderline applicants who are deficient 
in lower division credits but who likely will 
make up these deficiencies the following quarter. 
These often are transfer students whose lowe1 
division work did not closely parallel the Troy 
State College program. This 
“Temporary Admission” is valid for one quar- 


lower division 
ter only, and, if the student is to continue in 
the professional education program, he must 
reapply and receive a regular admission permit 
no later than the following quarter. These 
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applicants also receive a personal letter in which 
the deficiencies that must be removed are clear- 
ly stated. 

The committee, in addition to rejecting or 
applicants, that 
some be referred to the director of student per- 
sonnel for further testing or personal interviews 
by qualified guidance counselors. The findings 
of these counselors are then reported to the ad- 
each of the students as well as to the 
committee. This counseling activity does not 


accepting also recommends 


visor ol 


involve decisions on the part of the counselor. 
He merely advises the student and pertinent 
staff members of courses of action that are most 


promising to the student. 


The following is a summary of the actions 
taken by the Committee on Admission to the 
Professional Program after reviewing 1,153 ap- 
plications during 1959-61: 739, of the applica- 
tions were accepted; 14°, accepted on a “Tem- 
porary” basis; and 13°% rejected. 

About one-half of those who have been reject- 
ed have not reapplied. Many of these apparently 
have been “screened” from the program, but 
them counseled into othe 


some ol have been 


areas and probably will receive a ‘“‘non-teach- 


ing’”’ degree.* 


* An interesting description of a phase of the Troy 
State College program was presented by Frank Rain- 
water in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 86: 400-402, Nov, 8, 1958. 
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Worker-Farmer Classes at the Hunan 


College of Agriculture’ 


Translated by Lily Tsien 
New York City 


I, 1958, the Hunan College of Agriculture ad- 
mitted a group of students recommended by the 
rural people’s communes. For the most part, 
these students were junior cadres and produc- 
tion specialists, with rich practical knowledge, 
but lacking in theoretical training. The [Chin- 
ese Communist] Party Representative organized 
them into “‘worker-farmer’” classes, carried out 
research into an appropriate educational pro- 
gram for them, and arranged for the prepara- 
tion of new teaching materials, by the instruc- 
and students the 
needs of this group. The teaching staff was se- 
lected amongst the more experienced instructors. 
he Party Representative made regular visits 
to the classes to supervise the work and suggest 
measures for improvement. 


tors themselves, geared to 


The determination of the Party Representa- 
tive {to succeed in this experiment] brought 
great encouragement to the instructors and stu- 
dents alike; each put in their best in their work. 
Phis resulted in superior achievements by the 
students. 

This year [1960], 
of the College are 


% of the students 
from working classes. In 
April, and during the summer five 
additional ‘“‘worker-farmer were organ- 
ized, attended by some 670 students, all from 
families of workers or farmers. A preparatory 


over 65 
vacation, 
classes” 
class also was opened. At first, some of the instruc- 
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tors were somewhat fearful of the difficulties of 
teaching these students. Likewise, among the 
students were those who felt unsure of being 
able to succeed. The Party Representative at the 
College endeavored to develop ideological edu- 
cation among them, and organized the study of 
the educational objectives of the Party. To en- 
courage the and students in their 
tasks, it was pointed out that worker- 
farmer students have correct thinking ideologi- 
cally, are hard-working and determined at the 
same time, possess rich practical productive ex- 
perience, and are capable of rallying the masses. 


instructors 
most 


These are favorable conditions for success. 

Realizing the political significance of thei 
responsibilities, the instructors have made great 
efforts toward improving teaching methods and — 
techniques. They have set up a competition of 
“teachers with five excellencies”: excellent work 
in political education, excellent in teaching, ex- 
cellent in providing student guidance, excellent 
in productive labor, and excellent in co-opera- 
tion and mutual assistance. 

In addition to improving teaching methods 
in classroom situations, the instructors are active 
among the students in other ways—suggest prob- 
lems, offer help, etc. Each class holds regular dis- 
cussion meetings to secure students’ opinions 


* From People’s Daily (Renmin Ribao), Peking, Dec. 
3, 1960. 
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concerning the teaching program with a view 
to further improvement, 

Students are helped to realize “why they need 
to learn” and to draw inspiration from. Chair- 
“in planning, one should 
minimize difficulties; in execution, one should 
attach importance to difhculties.” The faith in 
learning thus established, the spirit of studious- 


man Mao’s writings: 


ness prevails among the students. Last term, 
80°%, of those in the preparatory class passed the 
examinations with distinction, and 90 students 
were admitted to the first year of regular college 
studies in the various departments of the Col 
lege. 

Phe teaching program is adapted to the char- 
acteristics of the students, aiming at their gain- 
ing a thorough understanding of the subject 
matter, as well as its application in life situa- 
tions. The program combines classroom learn 
ing with productive labor and scientific investi- 
gation. Students are organized to work on the 
farms of the people’s communes, thus integrat- 
ing theoretical knowledge with productive ex 
perience. 

[As an illustration of the activities in scientific 
investigation] this year, the cotton and hemp 
class of the Agricultural Department (80°, of 


the students are sons and daughters of workers 
and farmers), after having mastered the funda- 
mentals of this specialized field, set up a series 


of experiments. As a result, they succeeded in 
discovering five new varieties of cotton, as well 
as a technique for rotating with 
hemp. 

... In the past, for the study of wheat, for ex 
ample, the subjects of seed, soil, fertilizers, pest 
control, plant growth, cultivation 
taught separately. At present, the teaching is in- 
tegrated by centering the instruction on plant 
growth and bringing in relevant factors affect- 


food crops 


and were 


ing it; thus, students are able to grasp the sub 
ject as a whole and relate the various branches 


of learning. 


CONANT TO SURVEY TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 196) 


feel such a study by him would be of great importance 
at the present time. The study follows upon the heels 
of earlier reports, “The American High School Today” 
and “Education in the Junior High School Years.” 
Among the topics to be included will be the preparation 
of public school teachers and the criteria of employment 
established by local, regional, and state authorities 

On the staff for the first year will be Prof, John I 
Goodlad, School of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles, who will serve on a_ part-time basis; 
Jeremiah S. 
College, Princeton University; William H. Cartwright 
chairman, department of education, Duke University; 
Robert F. Carbone, instructor, School of Education, Uni 
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Finch, professor of English and dean of the 


Alden Dunham, a member of 
Dr. Conant’s staff for the past three years. The Educa 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, N, J., will admin 
ister the $300,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 


versity of Chicago; and E. 


ADVANCED STUDY OF LINGUISTICS 


\ NEW GRADUATE PROGRAM in linguistics designed to 
prepare students for specialized careers in teaching, re- 
search, and government has been established at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, Henry Kahane, program director, said 
in the past 10 years linguistics has achieved status as a 
‘superfield” which students from all types of disciplines 
may enter. 

Both master’s and doctoral programs are offered. Stu 
dents specializing in other fields may elect linguistics 
fulfill minor requirements. They may con 
centrate in one of four areas under the new program: 
descriptive linguistics, historical linguistics, psycholin 
guistics, and experimental phonetics. 

Contemporary linguists view language—any language 
as a Prof. Kahane said. Structural linguistics is the 
analysis of the code, Four fellowships are available unde 
the National Defense Education Act for a_ three-year 
study in this field, and one assistantship with a $2,000 
stipend will be awarded 


courses to 


code, 


CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 

A GRANT of $5,000,000 by Old Dominion Foundation 
will make possible the fulfillment of plans for an inter- 
university world center in Washington, D. C., devoted to 
the study of the classical Greek tradition. The property 
and activities at the center, to be named the Center for 
Hellenic Studies, will be administered by the Trustees 
for Harvard University, a District of Columbia corpora- 
tion which is an arm or facility of Harvard University. 

The grant, which represents the culmination of a long 
study by the foundation and its consultants, will supply 
the necessary financial support for staffing the center and 
for providing fellowship and publication assistance to 
advance teaching and research concerned with classical 
Greek culture and the Hellenic tradition. The grant also 
will provide funds for the erection of a building to 
house the center's activities 


FORD GRANT TO TEACHERS INSURANCE 


\ Ford FOUNDATION GRANT of $1,092,000 to Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) was an 
nounced on Jan. 30, 1961, by William C. Greenough, 
president of TIAA. The grant is part of the $5,000,000 
Ford Foundation appropriation to help TIAA develop 
major medical expense insurance and total disability in 
surance for colleges and other educational organizations 
To date, the grant has provided $3,739,000 in contin 
funds and developmental expenses for the new 
insurances, Mr, Greenough noted that the group 
programs, along with college plans for retirement annul- 
ties and life insurance, are helping the college attract 
needed educational personnel 

The TIAA major medical expense 
troduced in 1956. It provided for 
$15,000 for medical care in and out of the hospital, in 
cluding physicians’ fees. Eligible institutions include col 
foundations, and 


gency 
two 


insurance was In 
payments ol up to 


leges, universities 
scientific and research organizations. Participants — re 
ceived $1,272,000 in medical benefits during 1960. The 
insured plans for total disability income provide disabled 
teachers with a monthly income of half-salary, including 
Social Security benefits 

PIAA is a nonprofit organization established by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. It provides retirement, life 
insurance, medical expense insurance, and disability in 
surance plans for approximately 1,000 colleges, univet 
sities, independent schools, foundations, and scientific and 


independent schools 


research organizations 
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SIXTH COMPARATIVE EDUCATION SEMINAR 


THe Comparative Epucation Society will conduct its 
sixth annual seminar and field study program in North- 
ern and Western Europe, Aug. 13-Sept, 16, 1961. Partici- 
pants will visit schools and higher institutions in Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. The delegation 
also will take part in the International Conference on 
Comparative Education, University of Ghent, Sept. 12-15. 

The school visitation program has been arranged with 
the co-operation of local committees under the chairman- 
ship of prominent foreign educational scholars and gov- 
ernment officials. The Commission on International Edu- 
cation, Phi Delta Kappa, is once more co-sponsoring 
the CES seminar, Since 1956, the seminars have taken 
place in Western and Northern Europe, South America, 
the Far East, and the U.S.S.R. (twice). 

Full information may be obtained 
istrative director of the seminar, Gerald H., 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


admin- 


Kent 


from the 
Read, 





Educational Ticker Tape 





Sterling Moss MceMurrin, academic vice-president and 
professor of philosophy, University of Utah, appointed 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, succeeding Lawrence G. 
Derthick, who now is serving as assistant executive sec- 
retary, National Education Association . Pavel Ivano- 
vitech Erchoyv, former Soviet Ambassador to Switzerland, 
named Assistant Director-General, Unesco. Shanvon Mc- 
Cune, provost, University of Massachusetts, 1s the new 
director, Unesco’s Department of Educator . Logan 
Wilson, chancellor, University of Texas, elected presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, to succeed Arthur 
S. Adams Irby B. Carruth, superintendent of 
schools, Austin, Tex., will succeed Benjamin C, Willis 
as president, American Association of School Administra- 
tors, in 1962 . Henry W. Nordmeyer, retired chair- 
man, department of Germanic languages and literatures, 
University of Michigan, elected president, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America . . . John A. Perkins, 
president, University of Delaware, succeeds Chancellor 
Clifford Hardin, University of Nebraska, as president, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

New president and president-elect, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation: 
Arthur S. Daniels, dean, School of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Indiana University; and Anita 
Aldrich, director of elementary and secondary girls phys- 
ical education, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Schools 
Marion Cranmore and Orville B. Aftreth, principals, 
Burns Park School, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Motley 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., respectively, named _presi- 
dent-elect and vice-president, Department of Elementary 
School Principals Robert J. Keir, executive vice- 
president, The Tuition Plan, Inc., elected president 
James N. Landis, vice-president, Bechtel Corp., San 
Francisco, also is serving as president, Engineers Joint 
Council . . . Monsignor William J. McDonald, rector, 
Catholic University of America, is the first educator in 
either North or South America to become president, 
Federation of Catholic Universities, His was 
ratified by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities of the Vatican... R. L. Hunt is now execu- 
tive director, Department of Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

Joe Jefferson, formerly director of admissions and 
financial aid, Columbia University, appointed executive 
Admission Counselors... 


election 


secretary, Association of College 
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A, June Bricker, former director, Field and Community 
Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., succeeds 
Mildred Horton as executive secretary, American Home 
Economics Association Robert E. Gibson named 
executive secretary, National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, which sponsors a year-round program to 
encourage educators to improve the teaching of family 
finance in the nation’s schools . George W. Beadle, 
acting dean of the faculty and chairman, division of 
biology, California Institute of Technology, appointed 
chancellor, University of Chicago. Other appointments: 
associate deans—Rachel B. Marks, School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration, and Rev. William N, Weaver, Div- 
inity School; Edward A, Maser, chairman, department of 
art, effective July 1; and Roald F, Campbell, William 
Claude Reavis Professor of Educational Administration 

Alvin D. Chandler, Davis Y. Paschall, and Lewis 
W. Webb, Jr., named chancellor, Colleges of William 
and Mary; president, College of William and Mary in 
Virginia; and president, Norfolk College of William and 
Mary . Vice Admiral Oswald S. Colelough, USN 
(ret.), acting president, George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.), appointed provost . Henry 
David, dean of graduate faculty, The New School for 
Social Research (New York City), named president 

. Chauncey G. Bly, research professor of pathology, 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest College 
(Winston-Salem, N. Car.), succeeds Fredric B. Irvin as 
president, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.) Richard 
F. Humphreys, vice-president, Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology, appointed president, 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art (New York City)... Appointments at St, Andrews 
Presbyterian College (Laurinburg, N. Car.): Ansley C. 
Moore, president; deans—Price H. Gwynn, Jr. (faculty), 
C. Robert Benson, Jr. (students), and Rodger W. Decker 
(admissions and registrar). 

Harold L. Hazen, dean, Graduate School, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, named interim president, 
Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey Robert L. 
French, director of marketing and social research, Psy- 
chological Corp. of New York, appointed vice-president, 
Science Research Associates (Chicago), which serves in- 
dustry, education, and government through applied be- 
havioral . University of Illino’s appoint- 
Parker, vice-president, Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division; Gerald C. Carter, assistant dean, 
Division of University Extension Everett H. Hop- 
kins, vice-chancellor for development, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.), will become vice-president for 
university advancement and assistant provost, Duke Uni- 
versity, effective July 1 Sydney L. Hall, secretary 
and treasurer, Cleveland investment banking firm of 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc., named vice-president for de- 
velopment, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) 
Arnold E, Hanson, dean of administration, University 
of Toledo, appointed dean, University College, North- 
eastern University . . . Vietor A, Rapport, dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Wayne State University, named dean of 
international studies. John M. Dorsey, M.D., chairman, 
psychiatry, College of Medicine, is now University Profes- 
sor... F. Robert Paulsen, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Utah, appointed dean, School of Education 
University of Connecticut. 

Richard M. Millard and Edwin E. Stein named 
deans, College of Liberal Arts and School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, respectively, Boston University. Depart- 
ment chairmanships: W. Linwood Chase (administration 
and supervision), Gene D. Phillips (educational founda- 
tions), Gilbert Wilson (elementary education), Henry L. 
Isaksen (guidance and counseling), Arthur G. Miller 
(health, physical education, and recreation), Howard B. 
Leavitt (secondary education), and William C. Kvaraceus 
(special education) Erwin R. Steinberg, acting 
dean, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie In- 


sciences 
ments: Norman A. 
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stitute of Technology, now is dean . .. Thomas Sum- 
ner, acting dean, Buchtel College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio), appointed dean .. . Eugene H. 
Floyd, former assistant to the president, Boston Univer- 
sity, named dean of administration, Western New Eng- 
land College (Springfield, Mass.) Benjamin Fine 
is now dean, School of Journalism and Communications, 
Point Park Junior College (Pittsburgh). 

appointments: Carl Kaysen, 
associate dean, Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion; Edward §. Mason, Lamont University Professor; 
Louis B. Sohn, Bemis Professor of International Law; and 
other professors—Morton Bloomfield and Jerome H. Buck- 
ley (English), Sydney J. Freedberg and Seymour Slive (fine 
arts), Bernard Bailyn (history), Juan Marichal (Romance 
languages and literatures), and Israel Scheffler (educa- 
tion) William Bergsma and Gideon Waldrop 
named associate dean (July 1) and assistant to president 
(Sept. 1), respectively, Juilliard School of Music (Néw 
York City). . . Francis L, Keegan, associate professor, 
General Program of Liberal Education, University of 
Notre Dame, appointed assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Letters... Sen. Oliver Ocasek, formerly principal, 
Tallmadge High School, named assistant professor of 
education and director, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration project for Haitian school officials, Univer- 
sity of Akron ... Jules Heller, professor and chairman, 
department of fine arts, University of Southern California, 
will become director, School of the Arts, Pennsylvania 
State University, June 1 .. . Jerome D. Schein, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Gallaudet College (Washington, 
D. C.), appointed director, Office of Psycho-Educational 
Research. 

Robert C. Spencer, chairman, department of govern- 
ment, St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.), named 
director of summer session Columbia University 
appointments: Warren J. Haas, associate director of 
university libraries; co-ordinators—David Shiverick Smith 
(international studies), Dexter M. Keezer and Carter 
Goodrich (co-operative program in business education). 
At Teachers College: Willis H, Griffin, co-ordinator of 
International Cooperation Administration projects; Elea- 
nor C. Lambertsen, head, department of nursing educa- 
tion, effective 1961 fall term .. . Edward N. MacConomy 
of Library of Congress appointed librarian, Albion Col- 
lege . . . Jacob E. Cooke, assistant professor, School of 
General Studies, Columbia University, named _ professor 
and head, department of history, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, effective this fall . . . Lawrence E. Dennis, 
vice-president for academic affairs, Pennsylvania State 
University, elected chairman, Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr., former Governor of Vir- 
ginia and president, University of Virginia, named chair- 
man, newly created Commission on Goals for Higher 
Education in the South. The seven-member group of 
prominent southerners will identify major goals of south- 
ern higher education for the next 10-20 years and will rec- 
ommend ways to create understanding and support nec- 
essary to reach these long-range objectives . . . Calvert 
N. Ellis, president, Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.), 
is serving as chairman, Commission on Legislation, As- 
sociation of American Colleges . . . Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, director of teacher education, Brooklyn College, 
named Distinguished Professor of Education, Michigan 
State University .. . R. Daniel Chubbuck, superinten- 
dent of schools, Darien, Conn., will become Dana Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Bridgeport (Conn,), 
effective Jan. 1, 1962 Emmett A. Betts, director, 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa., appointed research 
professor in education and lecturer in psychology, Uni- 
versity of Miami (Coral Gables), effective Sept. 1 
Alexander Eckstein and Norman C, Harris appointed 
professor of economics (Aug. 15) and associate professor 
of technical education (July 1), respectively, University 


Harvard University 
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of Michigan George E. Watson, retiring state 
superintendent of public instruction, Wis., will become 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin | (Mil- 
waukee), effective in September. 

Clara E. Cockerille, former assistant superintendent, 
Armstrong County, Pa., schools, appointed professor of 
education and _ psychology, Westminster College (New 
Wilmington, Pa.) ... William Jansen, former superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City, named visiting pro- 
fessor of education, Graduate School of Education, Rut- 
gers University . .. J. F, Treves, assistant professor of 
mathematics, University of California, appointed asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, Yeshiva University (New 
York City . Charles R, Lawrence and Gerald Hen- 
derson promoted to associate professor and assistant 
professor, respectively, department of sociology and an- 
thropology, Brooklyn College . . . Louis A. Fitzgerald, 
former education adviser for International Cooperation 
Administration, appointed assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati (Ohio). 

Honor: Philip Davidson, president, University of 
Louisville (Ky.), has been awarded the Honorary Office 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire by 
Queen Elizabeth. Dr. Davidson, who served as chairman, 
Southern Regional Committee for the selection of Mar- 
shall Scholars, was given the award in recognition of his 
services to British interests in America and for promoting 
Anglo-American friendship. 

Resignations: Robert C, Anderson, director, South- 
ern Regional Education Board, has resigned to become 
executive vice-president, Auburn University .. . William 
D. Fissinger has resigned as director of public relations, 
St. Louis University, to assume vice-presidency for de- 
velopment, John Carroll University (Cleveland), At St. 
Louis, William C. Einspanier has become director of 
public information and Rev. Francis J. O'Reilly, S, J., 
has become vice-president for university relations. 

Retirements: Deane W. Malott will retire from the 
presidency, Cornell University, June 30, 1963... Hartley 
Simpson, dean, Yale University Graduate School, will re- 
tire at the close of the current academic year and will 
rejoin the history faculty in 1962. 


RECENT DEATHS ... 


Daniel Laurence, 87, vice-president emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Jan. 3 Edith B. Chase, 61, as- 
sistant dean of faculty and associate professor of biologi- 
cal sciences, Hunter College, Jan. 8 .. . Harry W. Rock- 
well, 79, president emeritus, State University College of 
Education (Buffalo), Jan. 10 . Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, 77, founder and former president, Palmer Mem- 
orial Institute (Sedalia, N. Car.), Jan. 11 ... Rev. Jean 
M. Herrouet, 77, founder of St. Michael's College and 
former chairman, classics department, Jan. 14. . . Rev. 
William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 75, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Notre Dame, Jan. 19. 

James A. Work, 56, chairman, department of Eng- 
lish, Indiana University, Jan. 22 Irving Lorge, 55, 
professor of education and executive officer, Institute of 
Psychological Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Jan. 23... John W. Withers, 92, dean emeritus, 
School of Education, New York University, Feb. 5 
Jerome H. Bentley, 79, former president, Wells Col- 
lege (Aurora, N. Y.), Feb. 22 . . . Dwight Durling, 61, 
professor of English, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), 
March 16 Harry Moorehouse Gage, 82, former 
president, Coe College, Huron (S. D.) College, Linden- 
wood College, and Doane College, March 18 . .. Bryan 
S. Stoffer, 64, president, Washburn University, March 
19... Max Mason, 83, former president, University of 
Chicago and Rockefeller Foundation, March 23. 
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The following are 1961 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ADAMS, HENRY M., Prussian-American Relations, 1775- 
1871, pp. 135, 1960, $4.50; SCHMITT, BERNA. 
DOTTE E., The Fashion and Future of History, pp. 
205, 1960, $5.50; STERN, BERNARD, and ELLS- 
WERTH MISSALL, Adult Experience and College 
Degrees, pp. 249, 1960, No price (paper). Press of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

ALLEN, H. C. The Anglo-American Predicament. Pp. 
241. St. Martin’s Press, New York 1. 1960. $6.75. 

ANDERSON, ERICA. Albert Schweitzer, Pp. 123, Chil- 
ton Co., Philadelphia 39. $1.00 (paper). 

AUSTIN, MARY C.,, et al. The Torch Lighters: Tomor- 
row’s Teachers of Reading, Pp. 191. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. $1.00 (paper). 

Balance in the Curriculum: Yearbook 1961, Pp. 197. Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington 6, D. C. $4.00. 

BENNETT, LEONARD 5S., Social Studies for Junior 
High, pp. 108, 1960, $1.50 (paper); PESKIN, ANNE 
S., Mathematics for Junior High, pp. 124, 1960, $1.50 
(paper). Youth Education Systems, Larchmont, N. Y. 

A Bibliography of Books for Children: 1960 Edition. Pp. 
134. Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Washington 16, D. C. 1960, $1.50 (paper). 

Biographical Memoirs of Fellows of the Royal Society: 
Volume 6, Pp. 295. Royal Society, London, W.1, Eng- 
land, 1960. 30 

BOYD, T. A. (editor), Prophet of Progress 
from the Speeches of Charles F. Kettering. 
E. P. Dutton, New York 10. $5.00, 


Selections 


Pp. 252. 


BROWN, STUART G., Memo for Overseas Americans: 
The Many Meanings of American Civilization, pp. 47, 
1960, $1.00 (paper); ROGERS, VIRGIL M. (editor), 
“Merit Rating” or Effective Personnel Policies, pp. 
64, $1.75 (paper). Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 

CASSIRER, HENRY R, Television Teaching Today, Pp. 
267. Unesco, Paris, France, 1960. $3.00 (paper). 

CHEN, THEODORE H. E., Thought Reform of the 
Chinese Intellectuals, pp. 247, 1960, $5.00; The Com- 
plete Scientist, pp. 162. $2.90. Oxford University Press, 
New York 16. 

CHRIST, FRANCIS L., and GERARD E. SHERRY. 
American Catholicism and the Intellectual Ideal. Pp. 
318. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. $2.35 
(paper). 

COLLIER, RAYMOND O., JR. and STANLEY M. 
ELAM (editors). Research Design and Analysis: Sec- 
ond Annual Phi Delta Kappa Sympostum on Educa- 
tional Research. Pp. 208, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloom- 
ington, Ind, $3.50. 

CONQUEST, ROBERT, Common Sense About Russia, 
»p. 175, 1960, $2.95; FREEHILL, MAURICE F., 
Gifted Children: Their Psychology and Education, 
pp. 412, $5.50. Macmillan, New York 11. 

CORBALLY, JOHN E., JR., T. J. JENSEN, and W. 
FREDERICK STAUB. Educational Administration: 
The Secondary School. Pp. 385, Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston 11. $6.25. 

DANCE, E. H. History the Betrayer: 
Pp. 162. Hutchinson and Co., London, E.C, 4, 
land. 1960, 12s 6d net, 

DeKIEFFER, ROBERT, and LEE W. COCHRAN, Man- 
ual of Audio-Visual Techniques. Pp. 220. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1955. $3.95 (paper). 


A Study of Bias. 
Eng- 
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The Torch Lighters 


TOMORROW’S TEACHERS OF READING 


A study under the Direction of Mary C. Austin, with a Fore- 


Twenty-two vitally important recommendations are offered for improving 
the training of elementary school teachers. Of these recommendations, 
Francis Keppel. Dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of Education says in 
his Foreword, “They deserve the careful attention of school and college 
officials alike, and I hope they will be widely discussed and acted upon. 
The nation cannot afford to neglect them. The better teaching of reading 
is the foundation of higher standards in our schools and colleges, and 


other efforts will fail unless the first step is taken.” 


Distributed by 


Paper covers. $1.00 





RD UNIVERSI 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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broad view of the approaches to research 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 


TYRUS HILLWAY, ¢ S ( 


284 pages 1956 $3.75 


“What every advanced student, graduate student. and academic researcher needs to 
absorb before being able to do full justice to ‘scholarship.’ Professor Hillway . . . traces 
the history of research and graduate study, sets up the conditions and methods of in- 
vestigation, surveys the various detailed techniques, and advises on final publication. 
Useful for any field, but especially English.” College English, January 1960 


A concise, well-organized reference 


FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING 


WILLIAM GC. CAMPBELI 


114 pages, paperbound 1954 $1.95 


For writers of term papers and theses, this standard reference offers concise, complete 
coverage of general considerations, format, quotations, footnote and_ bibliographical 
forms, tables and illustrations, typing aids, matters of style, bibliography, and specimen 
pages. “I consider this the best book in the field of directing the writing of research 
material.” Esther M. Bovard. Glassboro State College. N. J. 


Professional counseling in an educational context 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


FRED McKINNEY, / iM 


984 pages 1958 $6.50 


This case-orientated introduction to the field concentrates on the basic principles and 
techniques common to all types of counseling, giving special emphasis to the nature of 
personality structure and dynamics. “The scope and the presentation should equip the 
student who uses this text with an excellent over-view of the field of counseling. Of par- 
ticular value are the supplementary reading suggestions which are so closely integrated 
with the text. I expect this book both to interest and to challenge the students.” 


Herbert Buhler, Jr., West Virginia Wesleyan College 
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MICROFILMS 
N. FIRST ST. 
ARBOR, MICH. 


LEADING TEXTS from PRENTICE-HALL 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
2nd Edition 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, University of Illinois 


Written for students as a guide to the philosophi- 
cal treatment of educational problems. The text 
shows the student what makes educational prob- 
lems controversial or difficult to solve. A stimu- 
lating educational philosophy book which helps 
the student, as a future educator, to understand, 
formulate and articulate the major issues in edu- 
cation. 


April 1961 384 pp. Text price: $6.00 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


FOR THE GIFTED 
by LOUIS A. FLIEGLER, University of Denver 
Adapts subject matter in the curriculum and 
creative activities which is to be employed in 
educating the gifted. The text presents a broad 
approach covering all areas of learning. The pre- 
sentation is based on solid research. The book’s 
content and practical applications for school sys- 
tems make it a valuable asset to the area of 


special education. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR AMERICAN 


EDUCATION 

by KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western State 
College of Colorado 

Analyzes the philosophical bases of the assump- 
tions underlying current educational practices. 
The text probes deeply into fundamental ques- 
tions of the nature of man, of society and of 
the learning process in order to develop a con- 
temporary educational philosophy on which a 
sound system can be based. Distinct emphasis is 
placed upon helping the student of education de- 
velop a philosophy goes beyond intellectual 
understanding. 


1960 310 pp. Text price: $5.50 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL— 
Today and Tomorrow 

2nd Edition 
by GERTRUDE NOAR, National Director of 
Education, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith 
A completely up-dated revision that combines 
methods and philosophies of the junior high 
school. The needs of the early adolescent are 
discussed and the program and methods of 
teaching on this level are presented. 
Especially strong emphasis is given to the im- 
provement of classroom instruction, to the needs 


of youth and to the role that human relations 


April 1961 448 pp. Text price: $6.75 play in this area. 


June 1961 Price: $5.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. SS 
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PRENTICE-HALL. Inec.. Englewood Clitts, N. J. 






































